2O             THE   VICAR   OF   MORWENSTOW

Mr. Edward Waddon of Stanbury; and the cronies
used to meet and dine alternately at each other's
house. As they grew merry over their port, the old
gentlemen uproariously applauded any novel joke or
story by rattling their glasses on the table. Having
laughed at each other's venerable anecdotes for the
last twenty years, the introduction of a new tale or
witticism was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm.
This enthusiasm reached such a pitch, that, in their
applause of each other's sallies, they occasionally broke
their wine-glasses.

The vicar of Morwenstow, when Mr. Waddon
snapped off the foot of his glass, would put the foot
and a fragment in his pocket, and treasure it; for each
wine-glass broken was to him a testimony to the
brilliancy of his jokes, and also a reminder to him of
them for future use.

In time he had accumulated a considerable number
of broken wine-glasses, and he had them fitted to-
gether to form an enormous lantern; and thenceforth,
when he went to dine at Stanbury, this testimony to
his triumphs was borne lighted before him.

The lantern fell into the hands of Mr. Hawker, and
he presented it to the lineal descendant of Mr. E.
Waddon, as a family relic. It is still in existence, and
duly honoured. It is of oak, with the fragments of
wine-glasses let in with great ingenuity in the patterns
of keys, hearts, etc., about the roof, the sides being
composed of the circular feet of the glasses.

On looking at the map of Cornwall, one is surprised
to see it studded with the names of saints, of whom
one knows nothing, and these names of a peculiarly
unEnglish sound. The fact is, that Cornwall was,
like Ireland, a land of saints in the fifth and sixth
centuries. These were either native Cornish, or were
Irish or Welsh saints who migrated thither to seek on
the desolate moors or wild, uninhabited coasts of
Cornwall, solitary places, where they might live to-
